Second version of Scottish Gaelic dialects of the Outer Hebrides, and with 
comments on spirituality and on folk beliefs (standalone article, only published 
on archive.org) 


Written and published by Linden Alexander Pentecost. Published in the UK onto archive.org on the 12th of November 
2024. Photos also taken and edited by the author. This article is published under the CC BY-NC-ND 4.0 license; please 
research this license and what it means if you wish to use this article, but the license essentially means that this article 
can be downloaded and distributed freely, but credit must be given, no adaptations or derivatives can be made and it 
must not be used commercially. I have also included entirely different photos of South Uist, Eriskay and Barra in other 
publications, including a photo of Eriskay published in my PDF ebook 2nd edition (30/10/2024) of Prehistoric 
Dartmoor language, North Sami and Gaelic, and other topics (only available in PDF format) (the photo in the 
aforementioned ebook is not the same as the photo this article in front of you, nor is any of the written content in the 
aforementioned book the same as that in this article, this article and the ebook are entirely separate publications, with 
different material from each other.) A photo of South Uist from Eriskay was also published in another recently 
published ebook by the author, which is again unrelated to other ebooks and to the photos within. (see end of article for 
details on that book). 

This article was originally written in 2016 before undergoing extensive edits in November 2024 and being published 
anew. This article (i.e. the new version with a lot of new material added, published on the 12th of November 2024) is 
only published on archive.org and not on any of my websites or in any of my books. Many of the subjects in this article 
have been written about and published elsewhere by the author in completely different publications to this one, 
nevertheless this article contains information that the others do not, and my other publications include lots of 
information about these subjects which are not in this article. This article contains the sub sections (after this 
paragraph): Personal note and introduction: ; a photo showing the coast of Eriskay with description; Lewis Gaelic: ; 
South Uist and Eriskay Gaelic: ; a photo of the sound of Barra taken in May 2023; Barra Gaelic (including a photo of 
the western coast of Barra with green-blue skies and seas near Allasdale; A reference to a “pagan place of worship” on 
Barra:; Other Outer Hebrides dialects and whistled St Kilda language; References:; A note on some other works by the 
author: ; and contains 8 pages and 3 photos taken by the author; all of which were taken in May 2023. Note also that in 
the past the author published articles on archive.org, some of which included different information about Barra Gaelic; 
but these other articles were then removed from archive.org and published in ebooks, which is not the case with this 
article (published the 12th of November 2024) which is published only on archive.org. The original (first version of this 
article) published in 2016 was also taken offline and is not published on any of my websites or in any of my books, thus 
this current version is the only version available to my knowledge. Note that in the first version I published under the 
pseudonym Linden MacAoidh, which I frequently used to write under, but I no-longer do. This has partially to do with a 
misunderstanding that the name “Kaye” in my family (my grandad’s side) came from MacAoidh. This is in fact not the 
case, “Kaye” being a name from Yorkshire, and now I always write under my full given name, which is Linden 
Alexander, with Pentecost being my official second name. The first version was also titled slightly differently with the 
original title of: Outer Hebridean dialects of S. Gaelic and a photo in that version was replaced with a new photo in the 
new version. This article is one of a few only being published on archive.org. 


Personal note and introduction: 


This article is dedicated to my cat, who sadly passed away last year (in 2023). It was a dream of 
mine to one day be able to take my cat to Barra. The year I first got my cat, 2011, was also the 
first time I visited Barra. All of the islands are beautiful, but Barra and Eriskay have touched my 
heart in what I would say is a very spiritual way. They have a place deep in my heart, where my 
cat also has a place, and I dreamed of my cat having a pop-up run on the machair, next to my 
tent, of us enjoying the sunshine and breeze, watching the turqouises and blues of the sea and 
sky, as they reflect eachother indefinitely, the gentle wind blowing in the bright green grass of the 
machair, mixed with the sounds of insects and birds, and the dark rock of the mountains behind, 
cloaked in a glowing green, as immense clouds swirl and bring light rain through the columns of 
light against the eternal sky. Only God knows when it will be my time to leave this world, and I 
pray that when I one day leave this world by natural causes, that I will be with my cat, which I 
know I will be, and that we can somehow experience the skies and seas of Barra in heaven. For 
even though Barra is a physical place in our world, its spirit, the ancestors, and the spirit of the 
island, are eternal. And I believe that my cat and I will know them in the next world, just as I 


have in this one. 
On the next page is a photo of the coastline of Eriskay with description, then the article continues further. 


Photo above, Eriskay, in Gaelic Eirisgeidh, said to be a Norse name, but I am not entirely sure. The photo above helps I 
hope to give a general idea of the World in which Eriskay Gaelic has been and remains to be spoken. Note I have not 
published this photo of Eriskay before, despite that a different photo of the same area is also published in my separate 
PDF ebook, titled: 2nd edition (30/10/2024) of Prehistoric Dartmoor language, North Sami and Gaelic, and other 
topics (only available in PDF format) 


The Scottish Gaelic language is dominated by the mid Minch varieties which have become the most 
used, taught and known forms of Gaelic, due to Gaelic having survived as a community language in 
Islands surrounding the Minch. Mid-Minch varieties of Scottish Gaelic are essentially a kind of 
modern standard of the language which has evolved from the dialect leveling of some of the more 
major dialect differences between Skye and the Outer Hebrides, so even though Mid-Minch Gaelic 
is in a sense close to the Outer Hebrides and Skye dialects, modern Mid-Minch standard Gaelic 
often lacks many of the special features that differentiate the dialects within Skye and the Outer 
Hebrides, and is essentially a form of semi-artificial “balanced” language between these dialects. 


Each island has its own Gaelic however, sometimes the borders are less defined by the sea, other 
times there may be significant variation within one land mass. Gaelic dialects are generally thought 
to be mutually intelligible with one another, but I wouldn't say that this is always true. It depends on 
how traditional the dialect is, and also taking into account that most of the surviving dialects belong 
to the outer Hebrides and Skye, so to say that all Gaelic dialects are mutually intelligible is to refer 
mainly to those dialects which have survived as local speech into the present. 


However, there are differences across outer Hebridean dialects which can be quite significant. The 
dialects of South Uist and Eriskay are sometimes very similar in terms of phonemes, but differ 
greatly in terms of prosody. Eriskay is separated from South Uist and it wasn't until relatively 
recently that a causeway was built linking the two islands. On the other hand, the Gaelic dialect of 


Lewis is noticeably very different from other outer Hebridean dialects, even though Lewis is the 
same land mass as Harris, Harris Gaelic is more similar to Uist dialects. Having spoken to several 
people on Barra and South Uist, I have come to understand that mutual intelligibility between 
Lewis Gaelic and other outer Hebridean dialects is not always at a constant, and two informants 
have explained to me that more traditional forms of Lewis Gaelic, usually by older speakers, are not 
always easily understandable in their entirety. A lady from Barra explained to me that Lewis Gaelic 
can be understood, but when spoken quickly it can be hard to understand everything being said, 
unless the context is completely clear. 


Lewis Gaelic: 


Some of the main features of Lewis Gaelic are in its different vocabulary, for example even 
common words have alternative forms. Uisge - “water” is often replaced by burn, the dialect has a 
noticeable pitch accent, also shared with some other Hebridean dialects, but Lewis Gaelic is perhaps 
best know for this feature, and the pitch accents vary from island to island. The pronunciation of 
slender r as a [6]-like sound for example in a-maireach - “tomorrow” is also noticeable. I would 
write this word in my spelling for Lewis Gaelic as a-maideach. The grammar differs somewhat, in 
Lewis it is common to hear 'daé man a' tha thu?' For 'how are you’, the slender d being 
pronounced here as though a broad d, hence I have spelled é as aé here. As in some of the other 
Outer Hebrides islands and parts of the mainland, the second person plural pronoun is pronounced 
with an [u], thus sibh - “you” plural, I would write as siu. For example: dh'dl situ am burn - “you 
(plural) drank the water”. 


There are many different dialects within Lewis itself, some of which I have written and published 
about elsewhere. Below are two sample sentences in Lewis Gaelic followed by the standard spelling 
and the English form. 


thuiSt a roum gum bi a géianach a-maideach - Lewis Gaelic 
thuirt e rium gum bi e grianach a-maireach - standard spelling 
“He said to me that it would be sunny tomorrow” - English 


Note that the Lewis slender “r” is not exactly [6] as in the English word “this”, [6] is just an 
approximation. Note also that for me it is important to write this sound, because this sound does not 
occur with the spelling of every slender r in Lewis Gaelic. For example standard spelling rium - “to 
me” with a slender r often has a broad “r” in Lewis Gaelic. This [6] is common though, it occurs in 
medial position sometimes, e.g. coide for coire - “kettle”, and in consonant clusters, as seen in 
gdianach - “sunny”, other examples include eOidhe - “heart” and Eiéinn - “Ireland”, standard 
spellings: cridhe and Eirinn. 


South Uist and Eriskay Gaelic: 


Despite having included several pictures of Eriskay in my publications, I have yet to write much 
about the Gaelic dialects of Eriskay. In terms of its phonemes the Gaelic of Eriskay and that of 
South Uist share a lot in common, but my own research (published elsewhere) I have noted that the 
prehistoric cultures in South Uist (particularly in relation to Cladh Halainn) were likely distinctive 
and have left an influence I believe on the Gaelic dialects of western South Uist. 

I will write here a little about the general features that can be said for South Uist and Eriskay, as 
reported in the book Gaelic words and expressions from South Uist and Eriskay, collected by Rev. 
Fr. Allan McDonald and edited by J. L. Campbell, D. Litt (Oxon.) LL.D. (Antigonish), given in this 
article as source (1). In source (1) it is mentioned that ea is sometimes as i or io and I think io, eg 
miod (1) as the spelling for standard meud - “quantity, amount”. Note that (1) means “as given in 
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source (1)”. Another example is that airgead “silver, money” is written airgiod in source (1) in the 
form airgiod tedir - “shore money”. There are of course many other more specific local changes, 
and some words in South Uist and Eriskay have an extra vowel at the end, for example acair and 
machair, which have the forms acaire (1) and machaire (1) in source (1). Occasionally the initial f 
is dropped, something which happens in different words across different dialects, and final slender 
-ch occasionally becomes replaced by slender -gh in South Uist and Eriskay. 


There are also many unique words in different dialects of Scottish Gaelic, including many 
specifically in South Uist and Eriskay, although arguably particularly in South Uist. Three of these 
words are given below as in source (1). 


1). deiseag - velvet swimming crab 

2). dian frith - to take someone's horoscope, although “horoscope” in the western sense would be 
an untrue translation for the original meaning of a frith. The frith was a form of Indigenous 
Hebridean divination, of which there are many variants. This form of magic or divination is largely 
unspoken of today, and it was not found everywhere in Scotland, and seems to have been 
particularly connected to South Uist, which I believe is potentially a central cultural area where 
certain ancient beliefs and features of language remained strong. 

3). buidsear - wizard. 


I have discussed some potential etymological connections of two of the words above in my article: 
18: Some Pre-Indo-European etymologies of South Uist Gaelic, within which are many other South 
Uist wort discussed with potential ancient etymological connections. The link is here: 


af south: fase 


Like most indigenous languages, words describing a mystical and almost personal connection to the 
land often have unique forms relating to the history and mythology of each settlement. The Islands 
have been Christian for over a thousand years, but the older awareness of fairies and historic 
Demi-gods is still carried through the language and landscape. The belief in the second sight might 
be described as part of the Western isles' traditional spirituality, and even today these Islands hold a 
timeless and ancient charm where language, myth and the wildness of the landscape become one. 


Article continues on following page, beginning with a photo of The Sound of Barra/Caolas 
Bharraigh. 


Photo above: the majestic colours of the sky and sea, taken from Eriskay and looking towards Barra. Barra and Eriskay 
are very much landscapes dominated by the immense presence of the seas and skies, the mists and vast cloud 
formations. In Gaelic, The Sound of Barra is known as Caolas Bharraigh, with Barraigh being the Gaelic for Barra. 
This name is often thought to be Norse, but as I have implied elsewhere, Iam not so sure. Note also that barra means a 
sandbank in the local Gaelic dialects, and in a sense Barra, whilst not made of sand, has many dunes, and appears in 
the photo above in a sense like a dune rising from the Ocean. Photo taken in May 2023. 


Barra Gaelic: 


Barra Gaelic is probably my favourite dialect, I feel drawn to it more than others, although I love 
them all. All Gaelic dialects are special and beautiful, but I suppose that for personal reasons Barra 
Gaelic sounds the most beautiful to me. Barra Gaelic possesses a pitch accent, and shares things in 
common with the dialects of Mingulay, Eriskay and Vatersay, although the Mingulay dialect is now 
extinct it wasn't really separate from Barra Gaelic other than in certain terms and expressions (from 
what I understand). One significant feature of Barra Gaelic is the pronunciation of the slender r, 
which is similar to the voiced alveolar trill of the Czech language, but in Barra Gaelic it is 
articulated a bit like a slender r, and sounds almost like the Barra Gaelic slender d. A [6]-like sound 
can also be heard, as can a slightly palatalised r as found on the mainland, but this is rarer on Barra, 
whilst the [r]-like phoneme is very rare and is special to Barra. I write this sound in Barra Gaelic as 
d, and it often occurs in similar places to where 6 occurs in Lewis Gaelic. For example Barra Gaelic 
has a-maideoch for a-maireach - “tomorrow”, coideo - kettle, normally coire. The village of 
Brevig on Barra, normally written Bréibhig could be written Bdéibhig in Barra Gaelic. The Barra 
equivalent of grianach - “sunny” would be gdianoch. This 6 sound is similar to the “o” in English 
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word “lore”, but is shorter and articulated as an unstressed sound, like a schwa. It is found in words 
which end with -ach and -each, written here as -och and -eoch, e.g. boideannoch - “woman”, 
normally spelled boireannach. This sound most commonly occurs where in the standard spelling 
there is a final -a oe -e in a word, in Barra, these final vowel sounds are almost always 0, but this 
becomes something more like a schwa before another vowel. For example cohto - “coat”, normally 
spelled cota. For example chunnaic mi cohto - “I saw a coat”, but chunnaic mi cohta air a’ 
bhoSd - “I saw a coat on the table”, where in the second example the vowel in the word word air 
following cohto causes the final vowel in cohto to change, giving us the form cohta. Note that the 
capital S in bhdSd stands for the “s” like r sound found in Barra Gaelic in this position. Some other 
examples of words with final -0 include moineo - “peat”, eleo - “other”, sligeo - “shell” and cdio - 
“heart”, which in standard spelling would be: moine, eile, slige and cridhe. From what I understand 
of information in The Survey of the Gaelic dialects of Scotland, edited by Cathair O Dochartaigh, 
the exact pronunciation of this vowel could vary somewhat across Barra. 


Photo above: a small lagoon located close to Allasdale/Allathasdal on the western coast of Barra. There was certainly 
something quite amazing about the colour of the sky on this day, whilst I have edited the contrast in the image, the sky 
and sea did indeed have these amazing blue, turquoise and green colours. The horizon was like a distant mist or 
firmament layered into different shades of blue, turquoise and green. On Barra, the Atlantic Ocean (visible here) is 
known as Na Haf, a word which I have discussed elsewhere in more detail. The colours “blue” and “green” in Barra 
Gaelic, are gorm and uaineo, although gorm can also mean “green” when said in relation to plants. The word glas - 
“green, grey” could also be applied to some of the blue tints visible in this image, although I am unsure precisely how 
these distinctions are applied in Barra Gaelic. The photo above was taken in May 2023. 


There are some other significant vowel changes in Barra Gaelic when compared with other nearby 
dialects. Where an [a] is pronounced [e] (like the “e” in English “set’’), I write it as a, e.g. ainm - 
“name”, normally ainm, and madainn - “morning”, normally madainn. Another example is 
bainneo - “milk”, compare South Uist Gaelic bainne and Lewis Gaelic boinne. The sound [z] is 


also common Barra (this is like the Norwegian @ or similar to the “a” in the English word “lad”. 
For example, Barra Gaelic ezech - horse, normally each, Barra Gaelic carzid - “friend”, normally 
caraid, drocheid - “bridge”, standard spelling: drochaid, Barra Gaelic feer - “man”, normally 
fear. As in Tiree Gaelic, there is a tendency to pronounce both vowels in words with ed, for 
example in Barra spelling, this sound as it occurs in the words eorno - “oats”, sedl - “sail”, ced - 
“mist”, and bed - “alive” are written such to indicate that both vowels are pronounced. In standard 
spelling these words are similarly spelled: edrna, sedl, ced and bed. In Tiree Gaelic from what I 
heard, whilst both the e and o are pronounced, the vowels are of slightly different quality, which I 
write in Tiree Gaelic as é6, but for Barra Gaelic I keep the spelling ed. Another distinction of Barra 
Gaelic is the a vowel similar to [3], i.e. similar to the vowel used for “‘oo” in the Scouse English 
pronunciation of “Liverpool”, which appears as an equivalent for the standard written vowel 
combination of -aoi- for ao. This occurs in for example cruidheagh - “of a tree”, but it can also be 
a sound closer to [ui], thus with this pronunciation cruidheagh could be written craoidheagh e.g. 
dathan cruidheagh - “colours of a tree” or dathan craoidheagh; dathan craoibhe in standard 
spelling. Note also that this longer genitive ending is also special to Barra, but can be found 
elsewhere to a degree. Occasionally some words in the Barra dialects have an extra [t] or a half 
voiced [t] after final orthographic -s, e.g. dorast - “door”, normally doras, and solast - “light”, 
normally solas. 


The MacNeill Clan of Barra have links to Donegal in Ireland, and possibly to the sacred site of 
Grianan Ailigh close to Derry. Although there are few similarities between Donegal Irish and Barra 
Gaelic specifically, the [4] vowel does occur in both areas, and is especially common in Donegal 
Irish. Another less specific similarity is that both Barra and Donegal dialects seem to have an earlier 
“Danic” prosodic structure. In Barra Gaelic, this prosodic structure seems to have been connected to 
certain micro-cultures on the island, and to certain speakers, and is related to the occurrence of a 
sted-like hiatus or pause on certain syllables. I have published about this in more detail elsewhere. 
See my other publications for elaboration on the meaning of “Danic”. 


A reference to a “pagan place of worship” on Barra: 


In source (1), a reference is made on page 149 to the word horgh, which is implied to be the origin 
of the place-name Na Horgh near Castlebay/Bagh A’ Chaisteil on Barra. In source (1) it is implied 
that this word is from Old Norse. In Old Icelandic, the root word is generally spelled as hergr, and 
it means a kind of alter, or sacred site, cairn or sanctuary. Personally I think that this root word is 
likely related to the word “cairn” and Celtic forms of that word, but the word horgh may in my 
opinion be a pre-Indo-European word that was passed into both Norse and Goidelic from 
pre-Indo-European languages, rather than the name itself being of Norse origin. On Barra, Na 
Horgh is a rocky hill, and was no doubt considered to be a sacred site by the ancient peoples of 
Barra. 


Other Outer Hebrides dialects and whistled St Kilda language 


In this article I have only discussed in some depth the Gaelic of Lewis and of Barra, but my other 
publications have extensive details about the dialects of Harris, South Uist and St Kilda. 
Unfortunately there are no records for the Gaelic dialects as spoken on the islands in the Sound of 
Barra (apart from Eriskay). 


The St Kilda dialects are particularly interesting, and are very distinctive from other dialects, but 
sadly they are now extinct as a spoken language. One of the examples of the changes that make St 
Kilda Gaelic distinct, is that the broad L is frequently w, e.g. woch for loch - lake, body of water, 
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fjord. The slender “r’” and “1” sounds are frequently exchanged with each other, for example bha mi 
ail a’ chwadach - “I was on the beach”, standard Gaelic: bha mi air a’ chladach. | have written 
about this more extensively elsewhere, including in the article I wrote, which was published on 
Omniglot by Simon Ager, titled The Gaelic dialects of St Kilda, with comments on Gaelic and 
language in the Outer Hebrides and in my BookofDunBarra online article, titled: 5: Introduction to 
St Kilda Gaelic. 


I have also been told that the people of St Kilda, in Gaelic Hiort, once used a kind of whistled 
speech to communicate between islands, although I have so far been unable to find any specific 
references to this. I also do not know whether or not this whistled language was a whisted form of 
Gaelic or whether or not the whistled language was much more ancient in origin, or, whether or not 
both Gaelic and a pre-Indo-European language were involved in the creation of this whistled 
language. 


References: 


The information in this article mostly comes from my own research and learning, corroborated 
sometimes by sources and by individuals who have helped me over the years to learn to practice 
Barra Gaelic for example. 


The only numbered reference in this article, (1), refers to the book: Gaelic words and expressions 
from South Uist and Eriskay, collected by Rev. Fr. Allan McDonald and edited by J. L. Campbell, 
D. Litt (Oxon.) LL.D. (Antigonish). 


The Survey of the Gaelic dialects of Scotland, edited by Cathair O Dochartaigh, is mentioned with 
regard to information I have learned from it, but is not directly referenced; although it is important 
to note that this source has been important over the years for understanding a lot of the differences 
between many Gaelic dialects, including St Kilda Gaelic. 


Some of the Barra Gaelic vocabulary included in this article was also checked with how these forms 
are given in the book The dialect of Barra in the Outer Hebrides by Carl Hjalmar Borgstrom, 
although this book has not been directly referenced. 


A note on some other works by the author: 


I have written and published about aspects to many of these subjects before, and in some of my other publications (including those 
published recently) I discuss different aspects to, for example, South Uist Gaelic, Hebridean folk beliefs, and Barra Gaelic, which I 
have not discussed in this article. A link is already given in this article to a wordlist on South Uist Gaelic etymologies, but I have 
discussed and published about much more in relation to these subjects in addition to what is mentioned here in this article. I will 
however briefly mention again my PDF ebook titled 2nd edition (30/10/2024) of Prehistoric Dartmoor language, North Sami and 
Gaelic, and other topics (only available in PDF format), which has already been mentioned in this article with regard to a similar but 
different photo to that of Eriskay in this article, being in the aforementioned PDF ebook. The aforementioned ebook also contains 
comments pertaining to the Gaelic and language in the Outer Hebrides, again separate to that in this article. Near the beginning of 
this article I also refer to another ebook, which has a picture of South Uist from Eriskay. This PDF ebook also contains information 
about ancient South Uist and ancient language in South Uist, and is titled: Tsunami mysteries, tufter, drauger, celestial wheels of light, 
and prehistoric cultures — a book only published in PDF format, 18/10/2024 published via BookofDunbarra, which is based in the 
UK. Note that the title of one of my websites, BookofDunBarra, www.bookofdunbarra.co.uk is not connected to the island name 
“Barra” as such. As for Barra and Barra Gaelic, I will briefly say that several of my ebooks include information about these subjects, 
including my ebook: 2nd edition of Languages and dialects of Northwestern Europe, and their heritage and my Kindle-only ebook: 
Historic and mysterious Cumbria and Britain (only published in Kindle format). All but the last mentioned of these ebooks is 
available for free, and the last mentioned, Historic and mysterious Cumbria and Britain (only published in Kindle format) will soon 
be available for free in an updated PDF version. 

T hope this article was an interesting read. Although I have mentioned other works I have written in the previous 
paragraph which do have I think important information, I do feel that this article (on archive.org) is a kind of new 
start, and that from the angle of spirituality in particular, this article is especially expressive of the very core of my 
spirit, which is something I will continue to express. 


